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with a few old political friends from Texas, I remarked, “This 
may be the last time you’ll have to leave Washington. With Gold- 
water as your opponent you can run the entire campaign from the 
White House.” 

Johnson turned toward me, his manner suddenly serious: “You 
fellows ought to stop talking about being happy about Goldwater. 
Suppose there is a heart attack or something. Goldwater is a mean, 
vindictive little man. After I accepted the vice-presidency he wrote 
me the worst letter I have ever received. He said it was demean- 
ing of me to accept an office under someone who was my inferior, 
who didn’t have my ability or my experience. He is nasty and 
petty, with a warm handshake, and a pleasing facade.” Then he 
paused, smiling warmly to reassure me he had meant no rebuke. 

Let s get that speech finished, boys, the whole world is waiting 
for you.” And so it was. But not for us. 

The campaign itself was a politician’s dream. From the begin- 
ning, the only issue was not victory or defeat, but the size of the 
inevitable triumph. Absent a scientific miracle — i.e., tjie rejuven- 
ation of Eisenhower with glandular transplant — it is unlikely that 
any Republican could have defeated Johnson. Not only was the 
country at peace, but Kennedy in his last year had reduced Cold 
War tensions to their lowest point since World War II. We were 
in the middle of a sustained economic boom, and without infla- 
tion. Moreover, Johnson had not only inherited the Kennedy con- 
stituency (at the time of his death, JFK had the approval of about 
70 percent of the electorate), but had expanded it to the doubtful 
and disaffected with the impressive performance of his first year 
in office. 

Adding to the abundance of our advantages, the Republican 
party — seemingly determined to forfeit whatever slim chance it 
h a d — nominated the leader and hero of the semi-ideological right, 
whose views were far from what was then the mainstream of 
American politics. We watched the Republican convention in de- 
light as the delegates, determined to exile the once-ruling moder- 
ate eastern wing of the party, shouted a cacophony of hate and 
disapproval at Nelson Rockefeller; and we could hardly contain 
* our pleasure as the candidate himself confirmed the country’s worst 
fears by proclaiming that “extremism in the defense of liberty is 
no vice,” demonstrating that even a cliche — in the wrong place 
and from the wrong man — could be powerfully self-destructive. 
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